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convertibility into gold and attached her currency to the pound ster-
ling. A few days later her fellow-Dominion, New Zealand, fixed the
exchange rate on London at 125 in place of 110 per cent. The prospect
of a world war of currency depreciation would have seemed even
more certain had it been then foreseen that before the year was out
the United States dollar would have fallen to less than two-thirds of its
former parity. Yet after the fall of the dollar there was no further
notable essay in exchange depreciation, beyond the decision of Argen-
tina in December to let the peso find its own level; and at the end of
the year all the remaining gold standard countries stood stoutly by
their determination to maintain convertibility at the existing parities.
Nevertheless, the disorganization of international exchanges, which
the World Economic Conference so flagrantly failed to remedy, had
meanwhile borne fruit in a continued reduction of world trade and
in still more restrictions on international debt payments. Although
the precipitate fall of previous years was retarded, the gold value of
world trade was 10 per cent, lower in 1933 than in 1932. The re-
newed depression of gold prices was at once cause and effect of this
thinning of international commerce. The difficulties of debtor
countries were, if anything, greater at the end of 1933 than at its
beginning. On the 14th January a moratorium was imposed on the
foreign debt service of Jugoslavia. On the 8th June Germany
declared a partial transfer moratorium on foreign debts, public and
private.1 On the 14th August Rumania declared a transfer mora-
torium. Brazil and Colombia were among the other countries that
found it necessary to impose more rigorous terms on the transfer of
money abroad for interest and amortization payments.2 The only
1  See above, p. 93.
2  In March 1934, the Financial Secretary to tlie Treasury slated in answer
to questions in the House of Commons that since the 1st January, 1930, the
following countries had failed to pay the full contractual interont on govern-
mental loans issued by them in the London market: Brazil (Federal Govern-
ment and States), Bulgaria, Chile, China (except certain loans paid in full),
Colombia, Costa Eica, Ecuador, Germany (Lander), Greece, Hungary, Mexico,
Paraguay, Peru,  Eumania,  Russia (presumably pro-revolutionary loans),
Salvador, Uruguay, Turkey and Jugoslavia. The above list comprised Govern-
ments only, and excluded provinces and municipalities.  Governments which
had suspended sinking funds, but had continued to pay the full contractual
interest, were not included. The following countries, on the other hand, had
met all their contractual obligations to British creditors on governmental
loans issued in the London market: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Cuba,
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt (full service paid in sterling), Estonia,
Finland, France, Honduras, Italy, Iceland, Japan, Netherlands, Norway,
Persia, Poland, Portugal, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela.
The Minister added that Austria had been for a time in arrear with payments
in respect of pre-war Austro-Hungarian, debts, but that the arrears had been